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control is designed to minimise or even to put an end to the production of
unhygienic milk and prevent the transmission of disease, it is preferable to
sample the product at its source, and, although samples taken during dis-
tribution are useful for many reasons, sampling at this point cannot possibly
possess the same value as that undertaken at the point of production. A great
deal of milk sold in the large centres of population is mixed or bulked
milk produced from a variety of sources, and tracing back any infection
in these supplies to its original source is obviously a matter of the
greatest difficulty. Sampling milk in a routine manner at the point of pro-
duction would no doubt involve some considerable expense, which would fall
upon those authorities least able to bear it, i.e. the rural areas. Probably,
therefore, some financial assistance would be required from the Government,
or better still, from authorities of areas to which the rn,ilk is consigned,
as these authorities are, or should be, vitally interested in the question.
Such assistance, if provided, would be amply repaid. It might be objected
that a great deal of testing is already carried out by the various wholesale
purchasers. This is admitted, but it must be borne in mind that these
tests are purely commercial in conception and designed to prevent losses
on account of premature souring. This procedure does not pretend to deal
with the public health aspect of the milk supply which, after all, is the most
important consideration. The process of routine sampling offers advantages
which cannot, in any way, be obtained from personal supervision. By
sampling milk during delivery, proof of its quality in a particular district can
be obtained without any visits to the farm or producing premises being
necessary. This is important as the quality of the product is an indication
of the methods at the producing premises. It is generally accepted in cases
of this kind that a high bacterial content is due to inefficient sterilisation of
utensils and improper handling of milk during and after production, while an
excess Bacilhts coli content is rightly held to be the result of inefficient
cleansing and grooming of the animals and also of improperly cleansed
receptacles. Thus, proof of the hygienic quality of milk is definitely obtain-
able from laboratory examination. Such an examination may be utilised
to supply the following information :
(a)  A measure of the general bacterial and Bacillus coli content of the milk
together with some indication as to its probable keeping quality.
(b)  Estimation of the presence or absence of definite pathogenic organisms
likely to be injurious to health.
(c)  Evidential proof of any particular disease of the udder.
On these grounds alone, routine milk sampling can establish a claim
to be essential, while it possesses additional advantages to be detailed later.
It is often argued that much time is necessary to carry out this work in an
efficient manner. This is far from being the case, and, if staffs are not avail-
able for this work, they can hardly be sufficient to exercise personal super-
vision, which occupies considerably more time and yields little indication as
to the value of the article in question. Sampling certainly involves increased
expenditure and is not inexpensive. It should always be remembered,
however, that routine examinations cost much less than do the extra staffs
required for providing a sufficiency of direct control. Especially is this
the case when one considers the great number of premises throughout the
country which require to be visited. It is a known fact that inspection
has often been inadequate and that staffs provided to carry out the work
were generally insufficient, which fact prevented the proper exercise of